Eighteen

HILE London waited impatiently for news of a
battle, an enemy far more deadly than the Dutch crept
into the city. The spring of 1665 was hot and dry, leading
to a great deal of conversation about the weather and how
much it had altered since the good old days before the civil
wars. Such talk served well enough among the comforta-
ble classes, but the poorer folk had something more serious
to discuss. A bubonic plague had made its appearance in
their over-crowded, noisy, evil-smelling slums. It was a
horror which frequently stalked Into the vermin-infested
towns, taking off hundreds, even thousands at a time, and
prudent men fled from it with a fear they would have been
ashamed to display before any other foe.

This epidemic, starting so unobtrusively in the homes
of the very poorest, most miserable inhabitants, was more
virulent than anything that had been seen in the Occident
since the M Black Death" had depopulated medieval
Europe. The present outbreak, however, was still so de-
ceptively mild that in May those timid souls who were
first to escape from the coming terror were merrily ridi-
culed as cowards by the carelessly, ignorantly optimistic
populace. The prospect of a naval battle was discussed with
a great deal more detail than the sickness, which even that
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